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Architect's Sketch of Proposed School at Waterloo 


Waterloo Voters Approve School Costing $396,000 


be built on the site of the 
which is 
most beautiful locations for a school in that 
section of the State and is also in almost the 
exact center of the village of Waterloo. 


Almost unanimous approval was given by the 
voters of district 1, town of Waterloo, Seneca 
county, to the proposition to build a school cost- 
ing $396,000. There were 269 votes cast in 
favor of the proposition and only 21 against it. 


The school will 


present school building, one of the 


Adams Center Dedicates Central Rural School 


The Adams Center High School was form- 
ally dedicated on November 29th. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves. Among other speakers was 
District Superintendent of Schools W. J. 
Linnell. 

The new is a central rural school 
formed by the uniting of nine districts com- 


school 


prising nearly all of the school districts within 
a radius of five miles of the village of Adams 
Center. The establishment of this district was 
approved by the voters of the districts in De- 
cember 1925 by vote of 199 to 17. During the 
winter of 1926 it was voted to bond the dis- 
trict for $128,000 for the erection of the school 
building which was recently dedicated. Bus 
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service has been established for conveying the 
pupils to and from the school and throughout 
the district satisfaction is reported in the estab- 
lishment of this central rural school. 

The new building is a two-story structure of 
red tapestry brick with trim of grey litholite 


stone. It contains adequate classrooms, a prin- 
cipal’s room, teachers’ rest room, study halls, 
library, laboratory and an auditorium seating 


650 and providing a gymnasium floor. 


In his dedicatory address Commissioner 


Graves said in part: 


No educational movement in the history of 
the State is more significant than this which is 
destined to afford the rural boy and girl equal 
opportunities with their city brother and sister. 
The country boy has in the past generally 
proved to be the backbone of the Nation. This 
has been the work of the healthy farm life and 
the responsible and characterful farm home, 
and sometimes has come about in spite of the 
conditions connected with the farm school. It 
is time that the country boy came into his birth- 
right of a sound education and was given an 
equal start in life with the boy from the city. 

The possibility of securing this opportunity 
was afforded him two years ago when the State 
decided to offer generous aid to all rural dis- 
tricts which combined for the purpose of attain- 
ing greater educational opportunities and equal- 
izing their tax burden. The acts of the Legis- 
lature that accomplished this not only afford 
all the usual teacher, district, academic and 


THE STATE OF 


NEW YORK 


nonresident tuition quotas to such combined 
districts, but agree to pay for one-half their 
transportation and for one-quarter of the cost 
of all buildings erected, enlarged or remodeled 
anywhere in the district. Under this act no 
school will be closed unless the people choose 
to have this done, but the school tax will be 
spread equally over the district so that no one 
part has to bear a heavy or unfair load. Thus 
by a combination of the resources of the dis- 
trict with those of the entire State the country 
boy and girl are at last to be given “a square 
deal” without any heavier burden on the tax- 
payers. 

Your district has been among the leaders to 
take advantage of this centralized rural school 
act, and I congratulate you upon your wisdom 
and your interest in your children. In my 
judgment there is nothing more important in 
this great State of ours than the education of 
the young people of the farm, and I am very 
happy to see that many places in the State have 
awaked to the necessity of this education and 
are requesting state help to form central dis- 
tricts in order that they may have it. 

The citizens who have made possible such a 
sound and complete high school training and 
the fathers and mothers who are sending their 
boys and girls here oo the service of the com- 
munity, State and Nation are the most worthy 
of patriots. The citizen who is genuinely 
solicitous about the training of the next genera- 
tion and the parent who sees to it that his boy 
or girl receives the best opportunities, is in- 
spired by the same sort of patriotism and 
loyalty as the soldier in battle or the statesman 
in the senate halls. “ Peace hath her victories 
as well as war.” 





Steuben County Schoolmen 
Form Educational Body 


The Steuben County 
tion was formed at a meeting on December 15th 
in Bath. 
represented at the 


Schoolmasters Associa- 
Ten school units of the county were 
Officers were 
president, W. Howard Van- 
at Bath; 
vice president, D. H. Lyman of Bath; secretary- 
Gregg of the Northside 
High School at Corning. 


meeting. 
elected as follows: 
schools 


derhoef, superintendent of 


treasurer, Hugh W. 


The next meeting will be held on February 
15th in Bath. The subject for discussion will 
be the advisability of establishing a Federal 
Department of Education with a representative 
in the President’s Cabinet. 


Cuylerville Pupil Has 
Good Attendance Record 


Anna Johnson, a pupil in the seventh grade 
of the Cuylerville Union School, in the first 
supervisory district of 
Livingston county, has 
an attendance record 
worthy of mention. She 
has never been tardy or 
absent during her entire 
school career, according 
to W. B. Fancher, prin- 
cipal of the school. Mr 
Fancher reports that Miss 
Johnson is a good stu- 
dent and interested in the 
welfare of the school. 





Johnson 


Anna 








BULLETIN TO 


Objective Test Manual and 
Latin Survey Published 


A Manual on the Local Construction and 
Uses of Objective Tests and a Survey of 
Achievement in First Half Year Latin in New 
York State the titles of two bulletins 
recently published by the State Education De- 


are 


partment. 

The manual on objective tests was written 
by Dr Jacob S. Orleans, research associate in 
the Educational Measurements Bureau. 

Dr Warren W. Coxe, Chief of the Educa- 
tional Measurements Bureau, explains the pur- 
pose of the manual on objective tests in the 
following foreword: 


It is a peculiar anomaly that the construction 
of objective tests should but recently, after 
more than 15 years, be recognized as a proper 
task for the classroom teacher. In the begin- 
ning of the objective test movement, the con- 
struction, giving, scoring and interpretation of 
tests were surrounded with mystery. Only the 
initiated dared take part in the rites. Since 
that time we have greatly improved our technic 
in the standardization of objective tests, but 
at the same time have begun to appreciate the 
value of unstandardized and partially standard- 
ized objective tests for local administrative pur- 
poses and for informal classroom examination. 

This manual is a conscious effort to en- 
courage and assist teachers to construct ob- 
jective test- and to use the results profitably. 
In places where this work has been started the 
teachers have been enthusiastic. Not only 
were the classroom tests improved, but the 
quality of the teaching was also improved. It 
is hoped that the benefits which a few groups 
of teachers have derived may be extended to 
many others through the suggestions contained 
in this bulletin. 


The survey of first half year Latin was made 
by Doctor Orleans and by Harold G. Thomp- 
son, supervisor of ancient languages. 

This study was made to reach the root of the 
difficulties discovered in a survey made several 

Bulletin 773, 

Years, which 


and summarized in 
Results in Latin First Two 
pointed to a lack of thorough mastery of funda- 


years ago 


mentals, which are supposed to be learned dur- 
ing the first year. The survey aimed to aid 
the teacher by making an analysis by means of 
an objectively rated test of first half year Latin 
in a representative group of schools, to de- 
termine what phases of the subject matter are 
receiving most stress, what differences there are 
between types of schools, and the like. 
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Program Is Announced 
for Regional Conferences 


The program for the regional conferences of 
district superintendents to held in five 
centers during January and February has been 
announced by Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the 
Rural Education Bureau. 

The general plan of the program follows: 

“The Underlying Principles of the Central 
School,” by Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Elementary Education 

“Can the Rural School Curriculum Be Used 
as an Agency of Supervision,” by Helen Hay 
Heyl, Assistant in Rural Education 

“The Local Construction and Use of Ob- 
jective Tests,” by Dr Jacob S. Orleans, Edu- 
cational Measurements Bureau, assisted by 
Superintendents Charles A. Bruen, Charles H. 
Cheney, Glenn G. Steele, G. A. Sealy and A. 
Winfield Trainor 

“The Redirection of Health Education,” by 
Dr Frederick R. Rogers, Chief, Physical Edu- 
cation Bureau 

“Attendance Problems,” Charles L. 
Mosher, Director, Attendance Division 

The meetings will be held as follows: Albany, 
January 23d and 24th; Potsdam, January 26th 
and 27th; Syracuse, January 3lst and Feb- 
ruary Ist; Buffalo, February 2d and 3d; New 
York, February 8th and 9th. 


be 


by 


Nyack Will Construct 
$650,000 High School 


Ground has been broken for the $650,000 
junior-senior high school to be constructed in 
Nyack. The building will be located on a site 
of nine and one-half acres, facing the state 
parkway and overlooking the Hudson valley. 
Bonds have been sold at four per cent interest 
for $651,300. 


The new vocational school being erected in 
Niagara Falls will be named the Trott Voca- 
tional School in honor of James Fullerton Trott, 
who was one of the six members of the first 
board of education in Niagara Falls, being 
president of the board most of the time from 
1855 until his death in 1895. 
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B. E. Whittaker Heads Principals Association 


Burtis E. Whittaker, superintendent of schools 
at Oyster Bay, was elected president of the 
Associated Academic Principals of the State of 
New York at the annual meeting which was 
held December 27th-29th in Syracuse. M. 
Smith Thomas, principal of the Hutchinson- 
Central High School, Buffalo, was elected vice 
president; Lyndon H. Strough, principal of the 
Fulton High School, was reelected secretary 
and Walter H. Fraser, principal of the Niagara 
Falls High School, was reelected treasurer. 
Members of the executive committee are: H. 
Benton Arthur, principal of the Delaware 
Academy and High School, chairman; H. G. 
Coons, principal of the Lake Placid High 
School, and M. P. Corwin, principal of the 
Jamestown High School. 

Resolutions adopted by the association in- 
clude the following: 

Approval of the tentative plans of the State 
Education Department for the organization of 
a Division of Research. 

Requesting the State Education Department 
to furnish Regents question papers for all sub- 
jects in which Regents examinations have 
recently been discontinued. 

Authorizing the appointment of a committee 
to confer with the Commissioner of Education 
and the Assistant Commissioner for Secondary 
Education on problems of secondary curricu- 
lums, the administration of the state program 
for secondary schools and best methods of 
establishing essential standards in evaluating 
the class work in secondary schools. 

Recommending a modification of the Educa- 
tion Law permitting boards of education at 
their option to make contracts with teachers and 
persons employed in a supervisory capacity, for 
terms of one, two or three years. 

Recommending the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study possible extensions of the 
present tenure law and urge that if an amend- 
ment to the present law seem imminent at the 
present session of the Legislature the following 
provision be incorporated: “ That in school dis- 
tricts of less than 4500 population, not em- 
ploying a superintendent of schools and main- 
taining an academic department which offers 
one or more years of high school work, tenure 
shall be upon the recommendation of the 
principal.” 





Congratulating the retiring president, George 
L. Bennett, principal of the Charles E. Gorton 
High School of Yonkers, and other officers of 
the association for the effective conduct of the 
year’s activity; commending the members ef 
the association for the spirit of unity, fraternity 
and fellowship; and thanking the members of 
the State Education Department for “that un- 
failing sympathy and participation which has 
always characterized their attitude to these 
annual conventions.” 

Recording sorrow at the death of past presi- 
dents Frank S. Fosdick of Buffalo and J. G. 
Allen of Rochester, and also of Fred W. 
Crumb of Watervliet; Dr Frank B. Gilbert, 
Arthur G. Clement, H. C. Case, Dr Willard 
Johnson, former members of the State Educa- 
tion Department; noting with regret the re- 
tirement from the Department of Dr Charles 
N. Cobb; and sending greetings and best wishes 
to Dr Charles F. Wheelock, honorary president 
of the association and former Assistant Com- 
missioner for Secondary Education. 

Indorsing the general program for physical 
education as presented by Dr Frederick R. 
Rogers, Chief of the Physical Education Bureau 
of the Department. 

Commending the action of the Federal Trade 
Commission through recent federal legislation 
purposing to limit permissible advertising of 
the correspondence schools to statements of 
basic and established facts. 

Reaffirming the position of the association 
that union free school districts maintaining a 
high school and having a population of 3000 or 
more or employing 25 or more teachers should 
be made superintendency districts similar to 
villages of 4500 population. 

The association will meet next year on De- 
cember 27th, 28th and 29th. 


—o——_ 


John E. Wade, district superintendent of 
Manhattan, has been named by the New York 
City board of education as associate superin- 
tendent of schools to succeed the late Dr 
Edward W. Stitt. The new associate superin- 
tendent was graduated from the College of the 
City of New York in 1897 and has served in 
the schools of New York City since 1898. He 
has been district superintendent since 1920. 
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Principals Association Head 
Is Leader in Profession 


Burtis E. Whittaker, president of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals, was born at Alex- 
andria Bay, attended a rural school in northern 
New York, and prepared for college at Sandy 
Creek Academy. After earning an A. B. degree 





Burtis E. Whittaker 


at Brown University, he completed the profes- 
sional courses then offered at the State Normal 
College at Albany, after which he went to 
Rhinebeck as principal. Later, an offer of a 
position in Montana affording an opportunity 
for travel and acquaintance with other sections 
of the country induced him to resign his posi- 
tion at LeRoy, where a new school plant had 
been completed during his administration. Upon 
returning East, he earned his master’s degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia, and accepted the 
position at Oyster Bay, where he has remained 
since 1914 and in the meantime has continued 
graduate work at Teachers College in the field 
of educational administration and psychology. 

A high school building in course of con- 
struction, estimated to cost $650,000, is one of 
the indications of educational progress in Oyster 
Bay. 


District Officers of Teachers 
Association Announced 


District officers of the New York State 
Teachers Association elected at the zone meet- 
ings during the fall have been announced by 
the association. They are as follows: 

Eastern sone: president, Montgomery C. 
Smith, superintendent of schools, Hudson; vice 
president, M. Ethel Brown, Schenectady; 
secretary-treasurer, Principal Edward Deevey, 
Albany. 

Northern sone: president, Arthur J. Laid- 
law, superintendent of schools, Ogdensburg; 
vice president, Howard V. Littel, superintendent 
of schools, Saranac Lake; secretary-treasurer, 
Principal Charles R. Van Housen, Potsdam. 

Central-western sone: president, Mabel E. 
Simpson, director of grades, 
Rochester; vice president, Earl B. Taylor, 
superintendent of schools, LeRoy; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs Chari Hallett, head of foreign 
language department, Hornell High School. 

Western sone: president, Roy B. Kelly, 
superintendent of schools, Lockport; vice presi- 
dent, Harriet L. Butler, deputy superintendent, 
Buffalo; secretary-treasurer, Dorothy B. Con- 
nelly, district superintendent of schools, Ash- 


elementary 


ville. 

Southeastern sone: 
Wright, superintendent of schools, Lawrence; 
vice president, George Miller, Nanuet; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Floyd Hurlbut, superintendent 
of schools, Bay Shore. 

Central zone: president, George R. Staley, 
superintendent of schools, Rome; vice president, 
Francis R. Shingle, principal of Franklin 
School, Syracuse; secretary-treasurer, Mary L. 
McKernan, Kernan School, Utica. 

Southern sone: president, Mary W. Muldoon, 
principal, Junior High School, Waverly; vice 
president, Sherman L. Howe, superintendent of 
schools, Corning, district 9; secretary-treasurer, 
Isabel Birdsall, Oneonta. 

a ven 


Death Claims H. E. Smith 


Hadley E. Smith, son of Superintendent of 
Schools and Mrs F. E. Smith of Cortland, died 
suddenly on December 9th in Utica while under- 
going an operation for the removal of his 
tonsils. As representative of the D. C. Heath 
Company of New York, Mr Smith was widely 
known and greatly respected throughout the 
State. 


president, Charles S. 
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Principals Agree on General Physical Education Program 


General agreement on questions of policy and 
practice in physical education was expressed by 
principals of the State attending the Associated 
Academic Principals meeting last month in 
Syracuse. In response to a request for advice 
by Dr Frederick R. Rogers, Chief of the 
Physical Education Bureau of the Department, 
the principals indicated their opinions of state- 
ments distributed by Doctor Rogers. The one 
point on which there was disagreement related 
to state championships in athletics. 

Doctor Rogers explained that physical edu- 
cators and school administrators of the State 
have been presented with a new physical educa- 
tion program involving the redirection of a phy- 
sical administrator’s time and energies. This 
program, he said, has been accepted in certain 
high schools of most of the larger cities of the 
State. Since the adequate redirection of phy- 
sical education involves important administra- 
tive achievements for which school principals 
are primarily responsible, it is essential, he 
pointed out, that principals understand and agree 
with the educational theory underlying the pro- 
gram. It was for this reason that he solicited 
their advice on the questions. The statements 
and a summary of the replies of 200 principals 
follow: 

la “The school should employ a_ technic 
which will turn self-guidance and responsibility 
over to pupils as fully as possible and as 
rapidly as possible.” Certainly, 66; yes, 89; 
possibly, 24; no, 5. 

b Compulsory relief drills should be abolished 
in all grades above the twelfth, 15; tenth, 0; 
ninth, 4; eighth, 76; seventh, 24; sixth, 52. 

2a The requirements for certificates to super- 
vise and direct physical activities in high schools 
should be raised to four years of collegiate 
training, now, 24; 1930, 70; 1935, 38; possibly, 
45; never, 6. 

b All men who coach or otherwise direct 
school-supervised play activities or athletics 
should be thoroughly trained in educational 
psychology and the aims of public education, 
now, 71; 1930, 81; 1935, 31; never, 2. 

3a Physical education should be redirected 
to the end that it will better serve the physical 
needs of individual pupils. Certainly, 107; 
yes, 75; possibly, 16; no, 0. 

b If necessary the school program should 
be modified to accomplish 3a above, now, 73; 
1930, 76; 1935, 31; never, 0. 


4a The abilities of competing scholastic teams 
should be kept as nearly equal as is practicably 
possible. Certainly, 82; yes, 81; possibly, 19; 
no, 2. 

b This policy should be followed in inter- 
school sports as well as in intramural sports, 
now, 116; 1930, 48; 1935, 7; never, 1. 

5a The older the pupil the more freedom he 
should have to direct his own games. Certainly, 
74; yes, 73; possibly, 39; no, 2. 

b This policy should be followed in inter- 
school sports as well as intramural sports, now, 
106; 1930, 42; 1935, 18; never, 7. 

6a All championships are, in theory, more 
harmful than beneficial to character develop- 
ment. Certainly, 15; yes, 28; possibly, 73; 
no, 61. 

b New York State championships in inter- 
school athletics should be abolished, now, 40; 
1930, 12; 1935, 2; possibly 82; never, 42. 

c All championships, such as spelling, essay 
etc. should be rejected by public school edu- 
cators, now, 19; 1930, 4; 1935, 0; possibly, 73; 
never, 83. 


—o0—— 


New York State Pupils 
Have Manuscripts Published 


The writing of a number of New York State 
high school pupils appears in the second series 
of Saplings, a volume of verse, short stories 
and essays selected from manuscripts written 
by high school pupils in competition for the 
annual awards of the Scholastic, a national high 
school magazine. 

The book is rightly termed “a cross section 
of embryonic American genius,” for it repre- 
sents the creative writing of pupils interested in 
literature. 

It is published by the Scholastic Publishing 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


———$ 09 ——_. 


The sixth annual convention of the Progres- 
sive Education Association is to be held March 
S5th-10th at the Hotel Commodore in New York 
City. Thousands of progressive educators from 
all parts of the United States and from many 
foreign lands are expected to attend the meet- 
ings, view the exhibits representing the products 
of progressive methods and visit the progressive 
schools in the metropolitan area. 
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New York City Pupils Grouped according to Ability 


Grouping of pupils according to ability into 
classes for bright, slow and normal pupils has 
been inaugurated in the public schools of New 
York City. In a general circular to the 
schools Superintendent of Schools William J. 
O’Shea outlines the procedure for grouping 
children. He points out that wherever pupils 
are classed according to ability the greatest 
number will be, as a rule, in the normal group. 
In a 6A grade of 200 pupils, for instance, the 
probability is that there will be one class of 
bright pupils, one of slow pupils and three of 
normal pupils and allowance must be made for 
growth in the number of normal classes. He 
suggests that if there be one class in a grade 
the grouping into bright, slow and normal 
should take place within that class. If there 
are about 80 pupils in a grade there will not 
be a sufficient number to form a bright class 
and a normal class. He suggests that the 
bright pupils and best of the normal pupils be 
grouped in normal classes and the other normal 
pupils and slow pupils be placed in the second 
class. It must be remembered, he states, that 
this grouping of pupils necessitates a modifica- 
tion of the syllabus which, however, should not 
mean the omission of whole subjects. 

Doctor O’Shea then gives reasons for this 
method of grouping, as follows: 

One of the objects of a classification by the 
use of standardized methods of measuring is 
to enable the teacher to keep each pupil at his 
highest level of achievement and within the 
range of the learner’s capacity. That can best 
be accomplished in a fairly homogeneous group. 
It is not fair to the bright pupil to hold him 
back to accommodate the normal or the slow, 
and it is ethically wrong to expect the slow to 
keep pace with the bright, or even normal. The 
slow should not be driven to despair or to in- 
difference by asking more of them than they 
are capable of doing. The bright should not be 
driven into day-dreaming or idleness by waiting 
for the slow. 

It is sometimes said that in a classification 
according to capacity and rate of learning the 
pupils in a slow class miss the inspiration of 
witnessing the work of the bright and quick 
learners. Fortunately, there are, even in a 
slow class, pupils of varying abilities, that is, 
some a little brighter than others. It should 
not be overlooked that the pupil who is naturally 
slow and who is placed in a bright class may 
become discouraged by seeing others keeping 
far ahead of him. He will be spurred on by 
the teacher to greater and greater efforts, 
which finally would be beyond him. Such an 
organization is not an ethical one because the 


demands are beyond the capacity of the learner. 

Pupils in the slow classes are not inferior, as 
a rule; they are different. Some of them may 
be very successful in life later on. No odious 
comparison should be made. Slowness is not 
always a disadvantage. A person who is slow 
of comprehension may remember longer what 
he has, at last, comprehended. The teacher of 
a slow class, in covering less ground, should 
not have more difficult work than a teacher of 
a normal group covering more work. If the 
required work in the syllabus is adapted to the 
learner’s capacity, teaching is not more difficult 
in a class of slow children than in any other. 
Mistakes in grouping are sometimes made. As 
soon as a teacher discovers a maladjustment it 
should be corrected by a transfer to a class 
more suited to the pupil’s capacity. No parent 
will object to the placing of a child in a class 
in which it can be most benefited. 

All children finishing the eighth year satis- 
factorily, bright, normal or slow, should re- 
ceive diplomas, as they have covered the pre- 
scribed course of study although they may not 
have covered the whole of the syllabus. 

A class is a body of pupils in a school pur- 
suing the same or equivalent studies; it is a 
community jointly partaking of about the same 
experiences. If there are more pupils in a 
class than can properly be taught we classify 
them, which means we divide them into classes, 
that is, we arrange them in sets according to 
some method founded on common properties or 
characters: thus, there may be 200 pupils in the 
6A grade who must be distributed into classes 
founded on common properties or characters. 
Classification is the act of forming a class or 
of dividing into classes. 

A group is a number of individual things or 
persons related in some definite way and segre- 
gated from others: thus, a bright group. 

Formerly, there was no plan of classifying 
except a numerical one, that is, 160 pupils were 
simply divided into four classes of 40 each and 
an attempt was made to treat them all alike. 


——(O 





Summer Course at Oxford 
Planned for American Teachers 
A visit to Oxford, England, 

to attend lectures by eminent men and women, 

to take part in discussion classes and sight- 

seeing tours, are included in the program for a 

two and one-half weeks’ summer vacation 

course for American women teachers and 
graduates from July 6th to 27th. The subject 
will be “England in the Nineteenth Century: 

1815-1900.” 

Information may be obtained from the secre- 
tary of the committee on international relations, 
American Association of University Women, 
1634 Eye street, Washington, D. C. 


an opportunity 
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Secondary School in France 
Is Chartered by Regents 


A provisional charter for a secondary school 
in France was issued by the Board of Regents of 
The University of the State of New York at 
its meeting on December 29th in New York 
City. Although the Board has chartered a 
number of foreign higher institutions with some 
of which there are connected secondary depart- 
ments, this French school is believed to be the 
first purely secondary institution chartered out- 
side of the State by the Board of Regents in 
accordance with authority granted by statute. 

The school is the Chateau-Neuvic School at 
Chateau-Neuvic in Neuvic-sur-l’Isle, Dordogne. 
It is an institution for the instruction of Ameri- 
can boys between the ages of 12 and 18 years 
whose parents are living in France and who 
desire their sons to having training equivalent to 
that given in the schools of New York State. 
Included on its board of trustees are a number 
of citizens of this State. 


—__o——_- 


Sesquicentennial Celebration 


Approval of the general plan for the ob- 
servance in 1929 of the sesquicentennial of the 
Sullivan campaign into southern and western 
New York in 1729 was given by the Board of 
Regents at the meeting on December 29th. 

Governor Smith in his annual message to the 
Legislature commented as follows on the ses- 
quicentennial observances already held or 
planned for the future: 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


The year 1927 marks the 150th anniversary 
of two epoch-making events in the history of 
this Commonwealth: (1) The founding of 
the Government of the State of New York in 
1777 at Kingston; and (2) the defeat of the 
Burgoyne campaign. Following the recom- 
mendation made in my last annual message 
the Legislature appropriated public funds for 
suitable commemorations under the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Regents of The 
University of the State of New York. 

At Kingston on September 10, 1927, ad- 
dresses and a historic pageant marked the 
sesquicentennial of the adoption of our first 
State Constitution, the inauguration of George 
Clinton as our first State Governor, the meet- 
ing of the first State Legislature and the first 
session of the Supreme Court. 

The commemoration of the defeat and sur- 
render of Burgoyne, which brought recog- 
nition and assistance from friendly European 
powers and assured our national independence, 
culminated in a splendid celebration of song, 
speech and pageant on the Saratoga battle- 
field, in which the Federal Government and 
sister states joined New York. 

These sesquicentennial observances under 
the Regents program have stimulated a deeper 
interest among children and adults in the 
origin and growth of our democratic institu- 
tions; have created a more responsible and 
more responsive citizenship; and have 
awakened a better appreciation of New 
York’s history both among our own people 
and throughout the Nation. At the same 
time the historical publications, the erection 
of permanent markers and the preservation of 
historic sites during the year have given the 
Empire State a primacy among the states of 
the Union. 

These sesquicentennial commemorations in 
1926 and 1927 were restricted to the eastern, 
northern and central portions of the State. 
The people of the southern and western sec- 
tions are interested in observing in 1929 the 
150th anniversary of the Sullivan campaign 
which was planned by Washington, authorized 
by Congress and carried out on New York 
soil. Its success helped to win an inland 
empire for this State and the Nation. I 
commend to your consideration such sugges- 
tions on this subject as the Commissioner of 
Education and the Regents may make. 
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Governor Makes Recommendations for Educational Progress 


Outlining the development of education in this State during the past ten years, Governor 
Alfred E. Smith in his annual message to the Legislature on January 4th made the following 


specific recommendations for further progress: 


Expansion of the unit of supervision and administration of rural schools 
Legislation clarifying the relations between municipal and school authorities 

An appropriation for a Division of Research in the State Education Department 
Establishment of a Bureau of Special Schools in the Department 


An amendment to the law to provide that only teachers licensed by the State Education 
Department be permitted to teach in state institutions for the care of children 


Consideration of recommendations which may be made by the Commissioner of Educa- 


tion and the Board of Regents concerning sesquicentennial celebrations in the southern and 


western sections of the State 


The part of his message relating to general educational matters follows: 


Written into the fundamental law of the 
State by the people is a mandate to the Legis- 
lature to provide a system of free schools in 
which all the children of the State are to be 
educated. How well we have performed this 
solemn duty is best shown by a scrutiny of the 
facts. They disclose in unmistakable terms 
that since the close of the World War, we have 
witnessed a greater progress in this field than 
the State has ever experienced in any similar 
period in the development of our educational 
program. In my first Annual Message to the 
Legislature I stated that “the industrial effi- 
ciency, the economic soundness, and the civic 
righteousness of the State, very largely depend 
upon our educational system.” During the years 
that have passed there has at no time arisen any 
reason for changing this plank in our educa- 
tional platform. In recognition of the sound- 
ness of this philosophy many steps have been 
taken looking toward the development of a 
much more effective educational program, and 
the strengthening of the service which the 
schools of the State may render to the children 
of the commonwealth. 


Growth in Expenditure for Education 

Ten years ago there was expended for edu- 
cation in the State, both by the State itself and 
by the various municipalities and civil divisions 
thereof, about eighty-three million dollars. In 
1927 that amount has been increased to two 
hundred and ninety million dollars. The con- 
tribution by the State to the localities has been 
increased ten times, or from seven millions of 
dollars to seventy millions. 

The growth of our educational system and the 
attention we have given to a proper financing of 
it can best be realized by a glance at the 
figures : 
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What Increased School Funds Have Brought 


Among the outstanding features of the de- 
velopment of our school program during this 
period are increased compensation for the teach- 
ing staff; the development of our teacher-train- 
ing program in the state normal schools so 
that at the present time our professional teacher- 
training institutions are among the best schools 
of this character in the country; the extension 
of vocational, industrial and continuation schools 
which offer greatly improved educational oppor- 
tunities to those preparing for industrial ser- 
vice or for those who must for economic 
reasons enter the working world before their 
education is fully completed; the extension of 
high school facilities to the youth in both urban 
and rural communities, as is illustrated by the 
fact that our high school population has doubled 
during this decade; the establishment of cen- 
tral rural schools in over forty communities 
throughout the State, whereby greatly improved 
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educational opportunities are made available for 
the children in rural communities more com- 
parable to the educational opportunities in our 
villages and cities; a recognition of the funda- 
mental principle that the wealth of the State 
should be back of the educational program of 
the State, and in accordance with its policy, 
adoption of an equalization program with larger 
State aid to those communities where the finan- 
cial burden for the support of schools is espe- 
cially heavy; also that our State Department 
of Education is a major activity of our State 
Government, which has been recognized through 
gradually increasing support for the various 
functions which by the Constitution and by statu- 
tory authority must depend for effectiveness on 
the efficiency of this Department. 


Making Teachers’ Salaries Adequate 


The large increase in the total cost of schools 
during the past decade has been due to several 
factors, the most important of which is the 
more adequate compensation that is now given 
to teachers for the great service which they 
render in the training of youth. The average 
salary of the teachers in the rural and village 
communities of this State in 1918 was $587, 
while in 1926, the last year for which this in- 
formation is available, the average salary of 
these teachers had been raised to $1297. The 
average salary of all teachers of the State, city, 
village and rural, in 1918 was $1023. In 1926 
the average salary of all teachers had been 
raised to $2046. 

While as a State we are proud of what has 
been accomplished in this direction, we have by 
no means reached a standard which is adequate 
for this important and vital service. May I 
quote again in this matter from my first 
Message to the Legislature: “ The most vital 
force in the schoolroom is the teacher. The 
highest standard of qualifications consistent with 
prevailing economic and financial conditions 
should be insisted upon. The efficiency of the 
school can not rise above the standard of quali- 
fications set for the teaching service. To bring 
this about the teachers should be adequately paid 
and fairly pensioned I strongly recom- 


mend that whatever curtailment may be neces- 
sary elsewhere, full and adequate provision be 
made for the education and training of our 
children.” 

The total inadequacy of teachers’ salaries was 
so generally acknowledged that the first steps 


in increased state aid for schools in 1919 and 
in 1920 were taken in this direction. Recog- 
nizing that the State’s share in the support of 
public education was relatively small, and that 
New York occupied a relatively low rank at 
that time among the states in this respect, the 
increase in salary schedules was made possible 
through increased state aid. For this purpose 
the Legislature in 1919 appropriated an addi- 
tional sum of $5,300,000 which raised the school 
funds from over $7,000,000 to nearly $13,000,000. 


Changes in 1920 


This constructive step resulted, however, in 
an average annual increase of only $100 in the 
salaries of the teachers of the State. Living 
costs of every character had greatly increased 
and the purchasing power of the dollar was 
rapidly on the decline. As a result of further 
extended conference and study, I was happy to 
recommend to your Honorable Bodies in 1920 
the most constructive teacher salary measure 
ever enacted in this State, the teachers’ salary 
law which levied a state tax of one and one- 
half mills on all taxable property and appro- 
priated the proceeds thereof, approximately 
$20,500,000 for the purpose of aiding the cities 
and districts in paying the required increases in 
teachers’ salaries. In the same year the salaries 
of the teachers in the state normal schools and 
in the State College for Teachers were in- 
creased, and new legislation strengthened the 
administration of the State Teachers Retire- 
ment Fund. 


Financing Education in Cities 


The increase, but nevertheless necessary in- 
crease, in school costs within the past few years 
has made the problem of school support par- 
ticularly pressing in the cities of, the State 
exceeding 100,000 in population where the Con- 
stitution puts a limitation on the power of 
taxation. The State has also recognized the 
inequalities resulting from the wide differences 
in valuation between the more wealthy and less 
favored communities. We have also recog- 
nized that with the continuing increase in school 
costs additional state subsidy was essential. In 
order that every possible consideration might be 
given to varying needs in connection with the 
financing of the public school program and the 
vital problems in connection with city school 
finance, a special committee was appointed con- 
sisting of twenty-nine men and women repre- 
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senting various educational and civic groups, 
known as the Friedsam Commission, which ren- 
dered most constructive service in the recom- 
mendations which it made and which I immedi- 
ately transmitted to the Legislature. 


The Friedsam Commission and Increased State 
Aid for Schools 

After careful consideration by the Legisla- 
ture of 1926, the Legislature of 1927 enacted 
into law the financial bills as recommended by 
the Friedsam Commission, making available for 
the schools of the State for the first year an 
additional appropriation from state funds of 
approximately $16,000,000 and still further in- 
creasing our state aid for schools by approxi- 
mately $5,500,000 each year for three years 
thereafter. As a result of this far-reaching 
legislation which supplemented the laws of the 
previous year, state aid for schools increased 
from over $43,000,000 in 1926 to approximately 
$70,000,000 in 1927. These great constructive 
financial measures may well be considered com- 
panion legislation to the teachers’ salaries bill 
of 1920 which added over $20,000,000 to state 
aid for schools. The former legislation related 
especially to teacher compensation, which was 
most vital at the moment; while the recent 
legislation deals with the acute problem relat- 
ing to school finance with special reference to 
the equalization of the burden in cities and dis- 
tricts throughout the State. 

Notwithstanding wide differences of honest 
opinion regarding methods of procedure we 
were finally able to agree upon a constructive 
plan which resulted in the Central Rural School 
Act of 1925. About forty of these large cen- 
tral districts have already been formed. This 
plan also challenges the local initiative of the 
community as the program is entirely permis- 
sive in character. Greatly improved educa- 
tional facilities are available in these com- 
munities and with the objective illustration of 
what can be accomplished through such an en- 
larged unit with better physical equipment and 
with greatly improved teaching service it is 
apparent that there wll be rapid and continued 
improvement in the status of our program of 
rural education. 


Improving Rural Schools 


It is with real satisfaction that we note the 
progress that has been made during recent years 


in the development of a more constructive pro- 
gram of rural education. I have repeatedly 
recommended measures for the improvement of 
rural education, emphasizing particularly the 
importance of a larger unit of taxation and 
administration than obtained under the old and 
antiquated system, and the necessity of in- 
creased support by the State in order that better 
educational opportunities might be provided in 
the rural schools. 


Increased Registration in State Normal Schools 
From 1919 to the present time, the registra- 
tion in our state normal schools has increased 
from approximately 1900 to over 6000. This 
great increase in student registration in our 
teacher-training institutions is especially en- 
couraging in view of the fact that higher 
standards of qualification have been prescribed 
for admission and the course in these institu- 
tions is on a strictly professional basis requir- 
ing three years for its completion. 
Notwithstanding the great advance which we 
have made during the past decade, there are 
certain specific recommendations which I wish 


to present for your consideration. 


Better Supervision for Rural Schools 

There should be more adequate provision for 
the supervision of our rural schools. Real 
steps in advance have been made but our unit 
of supervision and administration is too small 
for effective service. In view of this situation 
the time must soon come when we shall be able 
to look forward to a definite program of county 
supervision with county boards of education to 
whom the county superintendent is directly re- 
sponsible for the supervisory program. The 
importance of such a larger unit has been recog- 
nized in many other phases of state govern- 
mental service. We are thinking in terms of 
the county unit in connection with many matters 
such as health and highways. The supervision 
and administration of our smaller schools need 
the strength of a larger administrative unit 
which will insure supervision of a superior type 
that will be reasonably comparable with the 
supervisory programs in our cities. No effective 
rural supervision will ever be accomplished 
until the unit is sufficiently large to insure 
effective service of this character. 
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Adjustment Between Municipal and School 
Authorities 

Your attention is also directed to further 
problems relating to school support, especially 
those phases of school finance which have for 
too long a time been the subject of petty differ- 
ences between municipal and school authorities. 
This is a matter which especially concerns our 
larger municipalities. This problem will neces- 
sitate legislation that will more clearly define 
the respective prerogatives of the municipal 
authorities and local boards of education. With 
the constantly increasing expenditures for 
school purposes, and with the increasing costs 
for local municipal needs, this problem must 
soon be definitely and satisfactorily determined. 


Division of Research, State Department of 
Education 

Your attention is also directed to the need 
for additional appropriations to our State De- 
partment of Education with particular refer- 
ence to the urgent necessity for the develop- 
ment of a Division of Research. It is becom- 
ing more and more important that we have 
complete and scientific information with regard 
to every phase of educational service. Such a 
Division of Research would place our Depart- 
ment of Education in a position to render in- 
creasing service to the cities and other com- 
munities throughout the State in more scientific 
studies of every phase of the school problem. 
The demands on the Education Department for 
such service are constantly increasing. The 
added responsibilities that are being placed on 
the schools of the State make necessary much 
more complete scientific information regarding 
educational trends. These matters should be 
constantly evaluated, which can be effectively 
done only through modern research methods. 

A limited service of this character is already 
being rendered by our Education Department 
but the responsibilities and the demands are so 
rapidly increasing that nothing less than a well- 
equipped division for this service is essential 
to our State Department of Education. The 
growing demand from all parts of the State 
for service of this type should be recognized 
and should be made possible through the appro- 
priations that are necessary for the develop- 
ment of such a Research Division. This should 
prove one of the most progressive steps in the 
development of our important Department of 
Education which has been taken in many years. 
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The Education of Children in State Institutions 

I desire further to call to your attention the 
education of children in the child-caring insti- 
tutions of the State. I am satisfied that these 
children are entitled to an education and a train- 
ing equal in every respect to that provided by 
the Education Law for the more fortunate 
children who are able to attend the public 
schools of the State. 

The constitutional mandate to the Legislature 
reaches to the children in the institutions as well 
as the others. Most of them are in need of 
special educational treatment and care. Many 
are juvenile delinquents, others have mental 
handicaps and others have physical disabilities. 
These children are entitled to the best teaching 
service that money can provide. They are 
entitled to courses of study that are adapted to 
their mental abilities and physical limitations, 
and to adequate physical equipment for their 
general and vocational education. This should 
be supervised by competent specialists who un- 
derstand their educational needs. The best 
guarantee against a later responsibility by the 
State for the care and support of large num- 
bers of these children is an educational program 
that will enable them to leave the institutions 
with an adequate general education and voca- 
tionally equipped to enter a wage-earning 
occupation. 

To bring this about it will be necessary to 
amend the law to provide that properly licensed 
teachers receiving their licenses from the State 
Education Department be called to service in 
these institutions instead of as under the present 
custom taking teachers from Civil Service lists 
not made up with the same qualifications as 
those for licensing teachers for the public school 
system. 


Burcau of Special Schools 


There should be set up in the Department of 
Education a Bureau of Special Schools. At 
the present time the Department of Education 
is supervising the children at Craig Colony 
but not at Industry or the Thomas Indian 
School, or at any other child-caring institutions. 

In the message that will accompany the ap- 
propriation bill I will suggest what in my 
opinion will be the financial needs of such a 
Bureau in the State Department of Education. 
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Local History of New York State 
The First Battle of Saratoga 
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General Burgoyne’s Narrative contains this 
admission concerning his army at the close of 
July: “In the situation of the transport ser- 
vice at that time, the army could barely be 
victualled from day to day.” This condition 
was intensified by September 13th, and the 
anxiety of the British commander was made 
more acute. He must move. That day the 
advance under General Simon Fraser and 
Colonel Breyman crossed the Hudson; the next 
day Burgoyne with the artillery effected a 
crossing; on the 15th the Germans under Gen- 
eral Riedesel got across; the 16th was devoted 
to an effort to discover the Americans in the 
woods; the 17th witnessed a general movement 


forward; on the 19th contact with Gates’ army 
was accomplished. 

The regiments which comprised 
army were the 9th, 20th, 21st, 24th, 47th, 53d 
and 62d with the grenadiers and light infantry 
of the 29th, 3lst and 34th, besides the German 
regiments. These diminished by 
the garrison left at Ticonderoga, amounted on 
July Ist to 5830 men exclusive of 357 artillery- 


surgoyne’s 


commands, 


men. 
Van Schaick’s island was the rallying place 
for the Americans who fought at Skenes- 
borough, Hubbardton and Fort Ann, for 
Arnold’s force returning from Fort Stanwix, 
for Morgan’s riflemen up from the South, for 
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volunteers hastening from every quarter with 
the woodsman’s flintlock. Gates, at last in the 
saddle, moved up to Stillwater, then to Bemis 
Heights, where he fortified his lines, with the 
river on his right, the western hills on his left, 
ravines and woods in front. The works were 
planned by Kosciuszko, the famous Polish 
patriot. Assuming command of the right wing 
himself, Gates committed the left to Arnold 
and the center to Generals Poor and Learned. 
His battle formation included the New Hamp- 
shire brigade of Poor, the Massachusetts 
brigades of Learned, Paterson, Nixon and 
Glover, three New York regiments, two of 
Connecticut militia and Morgan's southern and 
Dearborn’s northern rifles. 

Morgan and Dearborn pushed out in advance 
and encountered the enemy’s scouts. The fight 
thus precipitated soon involved a large part of 
both armies. The main operations were con- 
centrated in a clearing of 12 or 15 acres known 
to historians as Freeman’s Farm; while in the 
neighboring forest was waging a furious con- 
test in which Arnold and Fraser were the 
directing and inspiring figures. If the Briton 
and the Brunswicker enjoyed a superiority in 
having bayonets, which they had been drilled 
to use, the American was their superior as a 
marksman, and by his adaptation to woods war- 
fare he might put a battery out of action. 
From a perch in a tree top, the Virginia or 
New Hampshire ranger could pick off the 
3ritish officers, disorganizing if not demoral- 
izing the command thus singled out. 

A technical advantage was with Burgoyne, 
since his soldiers held the contested ground at 
the fall of darkness; but this was a costly gain 
measured by his irreparable losses in officers 
and men. His total was six hundred in killed 
and wounded, nearly double the American loss. 





O 

With the January issue, the English Journal 
began to appear in two editions —the first edu- 
cational magazine to adopt such a policy. The 
regular edition will be devoted to the work of 
the senior and junior high schools, and the 





“College Edition” to English in higher 
education. 
—_——)-——— 


The annual directory and year book of the 
schools of the second district of Suffolk county 
has been issued by District Superintendent of 
Schools Roscoe C. Craft. The book contains 
72 pages and 22 illustrations. 
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Current Books on Education 


Compiled by Martha L. Phelps of the State 
Library 
Almack, J. C. The school board member. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. $1.50 
The business of being a school board member has 
received little attention in educational literature. 
There has been no manual for the board member 
and his conception of his duties and responsibilities 
has depended largely on his chance experiences and 
his incidental education by the superintendent of 
schools. The plain language of the author makes 
his contribution easily understood by those who have 
not been trained in the technical terminology of 
education. The book should be an_ inspiration to 
any school board member and should give him a 
broader comprehension of his_ position. Superin- 
tendents will find it worth their study and should 
seek opportunities to make it known to their board 
members. 


Charters, W. W. 
N. Y. Macmillan. 


How can character be consciously and directly 
taught? One of the most difficult and elusive prob- 
lems of education is here given thorough analysis. 
In the light of the newer knowledge of mind and 
emotions which modern psychology contributes, con- 
crete cases are studied, objectives defined and a 
method of procedure suggested. The author sum- 
marizes the methods of character training in the 
past and utilizes the best in modern psychology in 
developing a new system of teaching ideals, 


Cox, P. W. L. Creative school control. 
Phila. Lippincott. 1927. $2 
In this book, “‘ addressed to those who conceive 
the school to be a laboratory wherein youth may 
develop skill in cooperation so that not merely a 
selected group but each member of the community 
will accept the responsibility for social control,’ the 
creative school is explained in theory and described 
in practice. It presents the philosophy of creative 
school control in the first four chapters. Chapters 
5-12 are devoted to discussions of the systems of 
creative control employed by pioneer schools in their 
relation to the author's philosophy. The last two 
chapters, “‘ The schools of the future”’ and “ How 
shall we proceed?” show the trends in_ school 
control and offer some general administrative 
suggestions. 


Freeland, G. E., Adams, R. M. & Hall, K. H. 
Teaching in the intermediate grades 
Boston. Houghton. 1927. $2.15 


The intermediate grades constitute a division of 
the elementary school which has been relatively 
neglected. There is an increasing interest in the 
problems of these grades, however, and a new book 
in this, field will be welcomed. After describing 
the changing organization and objections of the 
intermediate grades and the psychological character- 
istics of children in these grades, the authors deal 
with each of the school subjects, giving a brief 
treatment of the psychology of the subject and its 
place in the curriculum but devoting most of the 
space to methods and devices. A good annotated 
bibliography and the usual summaries and problems 
for discussion are appended to each chapter. 


The teaching of ideals. 
1927. $2 


Judd, C. H. Psychology of secondary edu- 
cation. N. Y. Ginn. 1927. $2.20 
A complete revision of Psychology of high school 
subjects, which appeared in 1915, incorporating much 
new material, with new chapters on the nature of 
maturity, the psychology of the emotions, the psy- 
chology of teaching and administration and psychol- 
ogy of physical education, The impression of a 
practically complete rewriting is given by a com- 
parison both of the chapter organization and of the 
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internal treatment of the subject matter proper in 
the old and newer book. With all the changes, 
however, the real worth of the older book has been 
conserved and enhanced. In evaluating the older 
book, William McAndrew wrote, “It is a timely 
book. It starts with the actual studies found in 
the high school program and shows their uses as 
developers of personal efficiency and of social value. 
It is understandable. It has no fussy technical 
language like the talk of the young medical 
student.’ 


Myers, G. E. The problem of vocational 
guidance. N. Y. Macmillan. 1927. $1.60 
Nearly 1,000,000 boys and young men and approxi- 
mately 500,000 girls and — women in the United 
States each year enter wage-earning occupations. 
How do they find their way into the places they are 
to fill in the present maze of occupations? This 
book reviews the entire situation thoroughly and 
shows that the problem of vocational guidance must 
and can be met by the school. 


Report of the Commission on length of ele- 
mentary education. (Supplementary edu- 
cational monograph no. 34, November 
1927.) Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1927. $1.25 

There are in the United States and Canada, a 
number of types of element: ary schools. Some oi 
these schools are made up of seven grades, some 
of eight grades and a few of nine grades. The 
commission on length of elementary education, a 
national commission created by the educational 
research committee of the Commonwealth Fund, has 
made an exhaustive study of the relative effective- 
ness of these schools. Its findings are based on 
data secured from 610 school systems by means of 
elaborate questionnaires and on data secured 
through an extensive testing program, The report 
is distinctly favorable to a short period of elemen- 
tary education. 


Rogers, F. R. Tests and measurements pro- 
grams in the redirection of physical edu- 
cation. Bureau of publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. N.Y. $1.75 

Deals with the application of sound educational 
theory to the problems of reorganizing and adminis- 
tering physical education in junior and senior high 
schools, 

Part 1 discusses the necessity for and a plan of 
measuring pupil's potential athletic ability and thus 
of equaling the strength of competing teams. Part 2 
explains a tested plan for determining the physical 
fitness of pupils, which permits classifying them 
according to individual needs. Part 3 outlines a 
measurement and classification program for junior 
and senior high schools and a program for coaches 
and describes in detail how to give strength tests 
and how to use them helpfully in physical education. 

The simple formulas provided for practical use 
by physical directors have been constructed through 
trustworthy methods and technic of educational 
research and have stood the test of critical appli- 
cation, 


Tippett, J. S. & others. Curriculum making 
in an elementary school, by the staff of the 
elementary division of the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. 
N. Y. Ginn. 1927. $1.80 

Ten years have passed since work at the Lincoln 
School of Teachers College began. This book is the 
first combined effort to give a rather comprehensive 
view of the whole elementary division of the school. 
It describes both the theory and practice of this 
famous experimental school, with detailed accounts 
of classroom units of work, analyses of these units 
into outcomes and many interesting pictures. 
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Teaching 


Webster, E. H. & Smith, D. V. 
English in the junior high school. 
Yonkers. World Book Co. 1927. $2 
_In this excellent discussion of meth ds of teaching 
English composition the authors realize that all 
expression is essentially a social undertaking. With 
this viewpoint in mind and a correct understanding 
of the pupil activities involved in expression, they 
have set forth in detail the pupil processes for a 
composition laboratory based upon a sound theory 
of composition appropriate for an Engl ’ 
and designed to induct pupils into a right habit of 
work, 
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Emma Willard School and 
Russell Sage College Separated 


By action of the Board of Regents of The 
University of the State of New York at its 
meeting on December 29th in New York City, 
the request of the trustees of the Emma Willard 
School and Russell Sage College for the separa- 
tion of the secondary and higher educational 
activities of the institution was granted. 

The Emma Willard School and Russell Sage 
College was originally incorporated as the Troy 
Female Seminary by chapter 339 of the Laws 
of 1837. The Board of Regents changed the 
name to the Emma Willard School on January 9, 
1910, and the charter of the school was further 
amended by the Regents on September 27, 1917, 
so that the institution became the Emma 
Willard School and Russell Sage College. At 
the meeting on December 29th the Regents 
amended this charter by eliminating the words 
“Russell Sage College” and 
duct higher educational activities” from the 
charter and granted a new charter to Russell 
Sage College. The Regents further approved 
the transfer to the college of all the property 
now used for higher educational purposes. 


“power to con- 
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Tuscarora Indian School 
Presents Christmas Play 


The children of the Tuscarora Indian School 
raised $50 for Christmas by presenting a play 
to their white neighbors. The children were 
directed by Stanley Johnson and Mrs Sanborn, 
teachers on the reservation. The teachers re- 
port that 22 pupils had perfect attendance dur- 
ing December and that the Indian children are 
eager to learn. 

en 

The new high school at Canastota was dedi- 
cated on December 21st. The principal address 
was given by Frank H. Wood, Director of the 
School Buildings and Grounds Division of the 
Department. 
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Notes from the Field 


Residents of Valley Stream have voted to 
issue bonds for $100,000 to add eight classrooms 
to the present school building. 


Pupils of the Ellenburg High School have 
begun the publications of the Purple Clarion, a 
printed school paper containing interesting 
school news and articles. 


At a special school meeting on December 23d 
in Attica an appropriation of $2500 was ap- 
proved for a new school building. 


An appropriation of $150,000 for the con- 
struction of an addition to the present junior 
high school in Scotia has been voted. 


Sabbatical leaves of absence for 411 members 
of the supervising and teaching staff of the 
New York City public schools have been 
granted for six months beginning February Ist. 

A bond issue of $295,000 for the erection of 
a new high school in Briarcliff was authorized 
on December 15th by a vote of 175 to 24. 


The meeting of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association will be held in Boston 
Headquarters will be at 
The general topic will be 


February 23d-25th. 
the Statler Hotel. 
“ Harnessing Guidance and Personnel for Ser- 


vice in 1928. 
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The South End Grammar School in Beacon 
was destroyed by fire on January 2d. 


When fire was discovered on December 6th 
in the East Union School in Prattsburg, pupils 
marched to safety under the direction of their 
teacher, Mrs Nellie Dudley. The damage 
caused by the fire was estimated at $2500. 

Honor to Jennie F. Lynch, who attended 
Public School 3, New York City, and who is 
completing her fiftieth year of teaching in the 
same school, was paid at a Christmas celebra- 
tion in the school on December 20th. Many 
former pupils who have become prominent in 
the affairs of New York City, the State and 
the Nation gathered to pay tribute to their 
teacher. Included in this number were Mayor 
James Walker and George J. Ryan, president 
of the New York city board of education. 


A four-week training course for leaders in 
parental education will be conducted by the 
Child Study Association of America at its 
headquarters in New York City. Sessions will 
be held daily from March 5th to March 30th 
inclusive. The course is designed for persons 
already working in this field or for those who 
have the necessary background and experience 
and wish to prepare themselves for work in 
parental education. Further information may 
be obtained from the extension office of the 
association, 509 West 12Ist street, New York 


City. 
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